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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. portance, we were thousands of feet above the level} Mount Cenis, and at our entrance into Italy. 
_ Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. of the sea at the village of Lanslebourg, which is at Passing through Susa and some other places of 
ese the foot of Mount Cenis. The mountain was cov-|small importance, we reached Turin;—a city of 
Wo- Subscriptions aud Payments received by ered with snow; but we were able to ascend it with|more than an hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
JOHN RICHARDSON the aid of extra horses in about four hours. The|situated on the left bank of the Po, near its conflu- 
xhi- wiki iilicdapeambianim. day had again closed; but nt on. The cul-jence with the Dora Riparia. It is the capitol of 
y again closed; but we we Pp p 
= ar No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | minating point of the pass, through which the road|the Sardinian kingdom. The government of this 
hes ; _—— goes, is a short distance below the summit, which| kingdom, which includes within its limits a large 
$200 has been ascertained to be 6780 feet above the|portion of Northern Italy, is a constitutional mon- 
s. : sea-level. I got out of the carriage, and leavingjarchy. The Sardinians feel, as compared with 
the Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|the road for a short time, ascended still further on|many other States of Europe, that they enjoy a 
~~ months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents ;|the sides of the summit, and gave myself up to the| high degree of liberty. The king is popular. At 
_ in to any part of the United States, for three months, if ‘ eee os : 4 . ce ne Te Si - Sardini 
ield. aid in advance, six and a-half cents. reflections inspired by the place. Some scattered |the time of our visit, the Parliament of Sardinia 
Pos- P i pe oe aE __jelouds rested heavily over the mountain’s summit. | was in session. Through the kindness of an Italian 
ships 3 . The light of the stars was reflected from the snows| gentleman, who had formerly resided in America, 
~aa “Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral and icy rocks. And thus, after ascending hill after} was able to visit the House of Deputies. I was 
ts of _ Samana __ hill, and mountain after mountain, we had Italy at}much pleased with the appearance of the members. 
i Turin, Kingdom of Sardinia, Dec. 13, 1852. | our feet ;—Italy dear to the scholar and the chris-|‘They seemed to be men of intelligence ;—calm and 
f the After resting a short time, we continued our/tian;—Italy once honoured by a Senate which was|deliberate in their manner, and yet with some 
journey during the remainder of the night. The}described as an assembly of kings ;—Italy the mis- |sparks, not yet extinguished, of the old Roman fire. 
been dawning light of the next day found us again in|tress of the world by its arms, and again and still|‘They were discussing the subject of modifications 
til the midst of mountain scenery, and rapidly ad-|more truly the mistress of the world by its arts,|and improvements of the criminal code, which in- 
., the vancing towards the pass of Mount Cenis ;—| civilization and literature. dicated that they had begun to appreciate human 
nt of through which, as if through the gates of some| Every people has its position, its character, its|rights, and were desirous of consolidating liberty 
great and lofty fortress we were to descend into|history. In the strong emotions excited by our|by the establishment of justice. The same day I 
a the plains of Italy. In reaching this mountain we] approach to Italy, I am not willing to forget the|went to the hall of the Senate; but its meeting had 
; esti~ passed through the town of Montmiellan, situated | people whom I have just left behind. The humble |just closed. Witnessing as I did with painful emo- 
on the right bank of the river Isere. From the|Savoyard, though far from the seats of literature] tions the extinction of the republic of France, I was 
3 over bridge which is thrown over the Isere, there is ajand the glare of power, has a heart which beats|pleased to find that the voice of liberty had found 
good view of Mont Blanc. At this place there|true to the snow-crowned hills and cliffs of his|an utterance, imperfect, perhaps, but still real and 
was formerly a strong castle, which was taken and|birthplace. He is “ part and parcel” of our com-|emphatic, in the beautiful region of Northern Italy. 
demolished by Louis XIV. Not far from Mont-| mon humanity. But man is to be estimated by his| Religion in the Protestant form is tolerated; and 
ughly miellan the Isere is entered by a beautiful tribu-|place, as well as his nature. It is place which|a large Protestant church has recently been built. 
situa tary, called the Are. After reaching this tribu-| gives character to nature. The Savoyard is what|In consequence of the troubles and oppressions in 
cme tary stream, which now offered itself as our guide,|he is by being where he is. No other people has|other parts of Italy, particularly in Milan, many 
office, we continued our journey on its banks; and tra-|or can have his thoughts and feelings. His posi-| Italian exiles, estimated by some as high as thirty 
eceive velled for a long time through the extended valley|tion has drawn out and nurtured his soul, because|thousand, have taken up their residence in Turin 
which is formed by it. On each side the moun-|his soul is wedded to his position. He knows the|and other parts of the Sardinian Territory. 
egrity, tains rose to a great height ;—their heads being|history of each rock, of each rude fortification on| Finding at Turin that we were not far distant 
covered with snow. In some places they presented |the mountain's side, of each rivulet and noisy tor-|from a people, who, though few in number, occupy 
an irregular and naked surface of rocks; in others|rent, of the den of the wolf, and the nest of the|an interesting position in religious history, we 
aaaiil were covered with earth, and cultivated to a great/eagle. He has heard the story of the falling ava- thought it desirable to visit them. I refer to the 
a height. Small cottages were seen on their sides,|lanche, which destroyed the cottage and its dwell-| Vaudois of Piedmont ;—better known as the Wad- 
.e pro- and sometimes on their summits ;—a terrible posi-|ers, and has wept for their fate. He has the sor-|denses. They are scattered on the heights, and in 
tion; but woman is there; the family isthere ; the/rows and the joys, which are common to our|the valleys of the Piedmont side of a number of 
, gray hairs of the father, and the beauty of the/nature. I saw him at work in his field. I beheld|mountains, sometimes distinguished as the Cottian 
daughter. Frequently torrents, white with foam,|him seated at the door of his humble cottage. I|Alps, which separate a part of France from Pied- 
Were seen, dashing around these mountain cottages, |knew not his name nor his history. But I felt an|}mont. Not being able to visit all of the Walden- 
arm at and rushing from precipice to precipice in chan-|interest in him, because he was a man. sian settlements, we selected the valley and the 
ence of nels which they had worn for ages. This is a place village of La Tour, as being the principal settle- 
— of tempests, as well as of grandeur and sublimity. Genoa, Kingdom of Sardinia, Dec. 15, 1852. [ment, and in some respects the most interesting 
uildren, Sometimes the storms, which collect in these rocky| I am writing this letter in the city of Genoa, and|place among them. 
caverns and gorges, are terrible;—black with|in the sight of the Mediterranean. Genoa, in-| * * Impelled by kindred recollections and in- 
clouds, and marching with thunder and lightning} cluding some small territory around it, was once a|terests, we went together to the valleys and moun- 
Jo. through these gateways of nature and nations, and|republic; celebrated for its wealth, power and wis-|tains which the Waldenses inhabit. And there 
detaching with vast power large fragments of rock,|dom. I had hardly reached the city, before I went| we found a people, whose character corresponded 
which lie at frequent intervals along the path of|abroad into its narrow streets. I beheld its mar-| with what history had led us to expect,—simple in 
the traveller. ble palaces, now defaced by time and sorrow. I)their manners, sincere in their religion, firm in their 
month, _ We were thus hemmed in, among these extraor-|trod with a melancholy satisfaction the halls, where | purposes, and giving no small evidence of intelli- 
ing Co., dinary manifestations of the works of nature, forjits celebrated councils had assembled. There are|gence. It is difficult to conceive of scenery more 
J., and some thirty or forty miles; our journey all the way|many things, which remind one of its departed | picturesque and sublime than is here presented ;— 
royd, of being close upon the banks of the swift and noisy| greatness. No longer a distinct state, it is now aja fit residence, as it seemed to me, for those who 
aaah Are, which seemed sometimes to be angry and|part of the kingdom of Sardinia. But some inci-|had learned the two great lessons of God and li- 
sia sometimes to sing and rejoice as it ran along. The} dents, to which I wish bow to refer, will not allow} berty. The inhabitants gencrally spoke the French 
sting for Whole distance was a gradual ascent. So that,|me, at the present time, to enter into details in re-|language ; and we found a few persons, owing per- 








having passed the villages of St. Jean Maurienne, 
St. Michel, Modane, and some others of less im- 
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My last letter left our little party at the pass of 


visited by Protestants, who had command of a 
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broken and imperfect English. As soon as they 
learned that we were Americans, they recognized 
at once, and as if by an instinctive impulse, the 
bond of union and sympathy which led us to their 
secluded homes. We learned from them, that they 
had not only the church and the school-house, but 
also, what 1 had not expected to find, the college. 
This college was founded in 1837, and is now in a 
flourishing condition. They had the Bible in their 
hands ;—-their humble and rough pathway in life, 
had been illuminated by the light of Divine truth ; 
—and the influence of an evil world, kept at a dis- 
tance by labour and poverty, had not corrupted 
them. 

It was a natural impulse, which led us to climb 
their mountain height. We ascended, cliff after 
cliff; and at every practicable point we found the 
cottage. In this rude ascent everything interested 
us ;—not only the wild aspects of nature: but still 
more, the cottage and its people. Among a num- 
ber of little incidents I will mention one. We met 
a little boy about ten years of age. We talked 
with them; and his frank and manly answers 
pleased us. His countenance was fresh with the 
mountain breeze, and his dark eye sparkled with 
the fire of mountain liberty. He seemed like a 
child of the rocks, and a companion of eagles. In 
a few moments a little girl of nearly the same age 
came along with the same open and intelligent 
countenance; with the same free step and look. 
She was his cousin. At once, strangers as we were, 
a thousand thoughts and gentle aspirations gathered 
around these flowers that bloomed upon the cliffs ; 
—these young bnt immortal products of the moun- 
tains. ‘'hey showed us the cottage where they 
resided ; and we went there. The mother of the 


that we were pleased with the children. In a few 
moments the father made his appearance, and in- 
vited us in. And I must be permitted to say, 
though I have been in the palaces of kings, my 
heart beat with a higher and more sacred emotion, 
when [ found myself seated at the hearth of a 
Waldensian cottage. 

I looked around the room with deep interest. It 
was obvious that its inmates were poor. The man 
wore a dress of coarse and cheap cloth; but on 
entering into conversation with him, I could per- 
ceive that it covered a heart which was true to its 
immortal origin ;—one which tyranny could not 
break, which superstition could not bend. A fire, 
kept alive by small billets of wood, blazed feebly 
upon the hearth. A sick daughter laid upon a 
bed ; but a smile passed across her pale and meek 
countenance, as she turned her dark eye from the 
father to the strangers, and from the strangers to 
the father. It was a novel scene to her; but she 
seemed to know, by a sort of Waldensian instinct, 


that the deep and common sympathies of religious| 


and political feeling were at the bottom of it. The 
walls of the cottage were rude; but they were not 
unpleasant tome. I had seen such in America; 


and had known personally that great excellence of 


eharacter often dwells beneath them. he father 
pointed us to a small shelf filled with books, which 
he called his library; and taking down a large 
Bible in the French language, he showed it to us; 
and also a beautiful copy of the New Testament in 
the Vaudois dialect, which did not differ much 
from the French, and which I could read without 


difficulty. And he showed us also a number of 


other religious books ;—some of them in the Eng- 
lish language of which he had some knowledge. 
He knew the history of the struggles of religion 
and liberty. He was himself a man of prayer. 
The name of Jesus was dear to him as it was to us. 
And we found, though separated by nations and 





oceans, that our hearts, like the mountain torrents, | yesterday, which was at length lively, through lo 
which met and mingled in the valley below us, | waiting ; had a very large, precious meeting last 
flowed together in the unity of a common love of|evening with the people of the town, and have ap. 

freedom, and a common christian hope. pointed another, six miles off. ; 

(To be continued.) At York she writes under date of First month 
—_++- 26th, 1799, “I have been looking back, and do not 
For “The Friend.” |yemember such a succession of probations for go 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. many weeks as has now been my lot; but is it not 
From Darlington she writes, Twelfth mo. 21st,|/designed for some wise purpose unseen by me! 

that in the preceding month, they had twenty-seven | What I am surprised at is that I appoint meeti 
meetings and some private opportunities, and tra-|in this state; but so it is; for since the visit to the 
velled two hundred and fifty-four miles, north of| families of Friends here, we have had many publie 
New Castle. “ Durham,” she says, “was a Ni-|meetings at villages round about, have also paid a 
neveh to me; sovn after arriving, had to turn out| general visit to the infirmary here, and to the pri- 
in the streets and markets, although it was snow-|soners. In the former we had four solemn oppor- 
ing, to declare the word of the Lord to the people. |tunities with the patients, several of whom were 
I do not think I had ever, for so long together,|much tendered ; one girl in particular, while I was 
endured so much suffering as for many days was|standing by her speaking, burst into tears. T had 
my lot, preceding this awful day; however, in|to tell her the arms of mercy were wide open to re- 
deepest humility, I can acknowledge that in the|ceive her. The portion of relief or quiet granted 
moment of extremity I was not forsaken; the Lord |from endeavouring to do this bit of work faithfully, 
on high is indeed mightier than the noise of many|was more reward than I looked for. 28th.—Yes- 
waters. He was pleased to be mouth and wisdom,|terday being First-day, we were again with 
tongue and utterance, although whilst endeavour-|Friends in the morning; my A. B. was silent; | 
ing to clear my mind in one of the most public|was not, although this silence had been my lot for 
places, a man came with much seeming consequence |ten meetings before, not all successively. We had 
to endeavour to put a stop toit; this did not hinder|a large public mecting here last evening, which was 
in the least. Notice was given verbally and by print-|favoured with light and life from the Lord God 
ed notices for a public meeting next day; some|and the Lamb, so as for the time, greatly to dis 
put up in conspicuous places were torn down before |sipate the gloom which had hung over my mind, 
night. This manifested aspirit of oppositionat which| —“ Sheffield, Third month 17th.—We have been 
we did not marvel, as the town abounded with idle|closely engaged for three weeks, visiting families 
clergy. One of them being also a justice, seemed |here, and taking meetings in course ; none of the 
to have no mind we should hold our meeting next |latter have been without many of the town people 
day so publicly as we meant, and informed the|at large; and they have all been lively, which isa 


| person who granted us the room, that he was liable | great favour.” 
boy stood at the door; not the less pleased with us) 


to a great penalty by law. After a little stir, all| Her next letter is dated at London, Seventh mo. 
was settled, and the meeting was large and fa-|1st, 1799, from which it appears she had finished 
voured, at the close of which we gave notice for|her religious visit, and was settled in a cottage 
another. This latter meeting was to great relief;|there with her endeared mother and sister. She 
Truth gotinto dominion, the great Name was suppli- remarks : “It is a great satisfaction to my rela- 
cated, the doctrines of the gospel preached with |tives and myself, to be permitted to partake of 
Divine power and very largely ; women’s preach- |each other’s society ; and although it is my expe- 
ing, election and reprobation, water baptism, and |rience still that this is a state of probation, I am 
what is called the Lord’s supper, were particular-|thankful to have been employed, as hath been the 
ized and clearly set open. Our souls bowed in|case for nearly two years; and that the time for 
gratitude for these two days’ help and counsel, in|retreat was so clearly seen, as to admit of no doubt 
which all man-made ministry was decried and set|at all. I could hardly have believed it, had any 
at naught. Oh, that 1 may never forget my own|body told me it would be so. I have often thought 
nothingness in being helped within and without |of M. Peisley since coming home, for many have 
from time to time; this ought to abase me in the|been the solicitations of kind friends to go and re- 
dust, and if I know my own heart, it is not unfre- | cruit at their habitations, which are larger, and have 
quently the case. attached to them more of temporal abundance than 

“The day after the Monthly Meeting here, we our little home; yet these things are all nothing to 
had a meeting, five miles from this place, and re-|me; this seems the place for me at present. While 
turned to lodge. This was such a meeting as 1|it was my lot to travel about from place to place, 
never before saw; for soon after we were in, two| many were the baptisms dispensed ; and at seasons 
men very much inflamed by liquor, thrust them-|it was as if mysoul was plunged into as deep distress, 


selves in, and began to talk and laugh loud ; they | as could be sustained with the degree of — 
would not be prevailed on to go out, nor to sit quiet|granted me; and no example however bright 0 
within; so Friends brought, unknown to A. B. and |itself, afforded lustre to my path ; that not only 
me, a constable. A. B. had just appeared and/|the sun was in my view darkened, but the stars 
warned the wicked, to the awing them in some de- | withdrew their shining. Oh, it is hard to keep the 
gree, I do think. ‘The constable ordered them/faith and the patience at such times, but it is 4 
away ; but instead of obeying him, they went to|blessed thing to keep constant, and be a true be- 
fighting in the midst of the people. It became a\liever through all; far more blessed than we cal 
dreadful scene of confusion and wickedness. I|describe. Is it not being a true believer, to endea- 
could not have supposed my mind would have been | vour to stand still in the dark? for it brings to the 
so tranquil in such a trying time; but so it was|acknowledgment, even to the full, ‘Great and = 
that I kept my seat, and not once said in my heart,|vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; Jus 
I wish that we had not appointed the meeting. Ijand true are all thy ways,’ &e. Does it not m 
believed it would settle, and so it did wonderfully in| crease our union and communion with Perfection 
less than half an hour, so that the men were kept out, himself? Now, in humility of mind, it is my _ 
and a good meeting it proved inthe end. Our G.|guage: ‘Thou knowest, oh, my heavenly, a 
S. saw the men the next day, and they appeared | Father and unerring Guide, how I have follow 

sorry for their conduct. We returned here in a|thee in my late travels, in the cross to my = 
good degree of peace, attended Friends’ meeting] will, and in thy fear and dread, into large congte 
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tions, into markets, unto the habitations and beds 
of the sick, and sometimes to the houses of the 

reat, with a message from thee; sometimes to in- 
Fividuals in the highway, at others into jails and 
prison-houses ; this amongst those who are not pro- 
fessing the Truth as we do, as likewise to those 
who do. Thou hast been pleased to make my feet 
as hind’s feet, and lifted up my voice like a trum- 

to show this people their transgressions—the 
house of Jacob their sins. Thou hast made me a 
comforter to the comfortless and the weak. For 
all I bless thee, most for the severe.’ I am now 
under a sense of being helpless, as the worm in the 
dust, without thee! Oh, keep me here continually, 
and be my all inall. Amen.” 

She appears to have been permitted some relaxa- 
tion from travelling several months, being employed 
at her mother’s; she says: “I have continued to 
assist in keeping school, and taking in a little 
needle work since the Yearly Meeting; so that my 
hands, with that and attending meetings together, 
have been pretty full. My mind has often felt 
sensations of gratitude to my heavenly Father, in 
permitting me this little space of time without tra- 
yelling, wherein I have enjoyed the society of my 
endeared mother, &c., in their humble dwelling ; 
but there does not seem a probability of much con- 
tinuation of it, for I was constrained in our last 
Monthly Meeting, to leave with friends a prospect 
of visiting families belonging to Gracechurch 
Street Meeting. Inthe Tenth month, she says: 
“When the visit to Friends’ families in Grace- 
church Street Meeting is to be moved in, I cannot 
exactly say, but feel it growing heavy; my natural 
disposition flinches in some degree from the arduous 
engagement, but it is only arduous by comparison. 
I ought to be thankful that it is not to go into the 
public places, seeing it seems to be the Divine will 
that an easier track should be followed, at least for 
the present.” 

In a letter addressed to her, from Uxbridge, 
dated Eleventh month 6th, 1799, Thomas Scatter- 
good says: “ My heart has gone with thee in thy 
arduous journeys in the north; and following thee 
in part, in the same line, the good savour thou hast 
left behind has been very pleasant. Oh, mayst 
thou be always preserved in the same meek and 
humble condition, a grateful receiver of the many 
mercies and favours bestowed on thee; for thou 
well knowest, it is by being reduced into littleness 
and nothingness, that sueh are made instruments 
in the Divine hand. ‘Thou hast been in my ap- 
prehension a child dandled on the knee; thou hast 
been favoured with clear prospects, and a heart 
given thee to answer them with cheerfulness. This 
Was my situation when younger in the labour, but 
now I must be content with less sight, and walk by 
faith. The Master best knows what is best for his 
servants; perhaps it never may be thy lot thus to 
be tried; and however it may be, whether so or 
continued in the wonted manner of open vision, be 
faithful and do thy work in the day-time. I feel 
unity with thy prospect of the family visit; dwell 
deep, and thou wilt be favoured to speak the word 
faithfully. Baulk not thy testimony, and then thou 
wilt receive the reward which the Lord gives to 
them that know him.” 

Second mo. 24th, 1800.—She appears to have 
removed out of the limits of Gracechurch street 
where she had been engaged in visiting families, 
but says: “I mostly trudge to town to meeting, 
First and Fourth-days, perhaps, two miles and a 
half, but am rather attached to that large mixed 
meeting, where I lately witnessed the holy oil to 
flow from house to house. I have more than once, 
after lifting up my voice like a trumpet on First- 


day morning, had an anonymous letter sent me, 








expressive of some disapprobation with the dis-|cash down, in this world. As to ‘treasures in 
course, as they call it; but these things are not of|/heaven,’ their life is a constant sneer at the be- 
much account in the balance; for I think they lief in them.’ ” 
must be cowards, and afraid of the light, who do} On arriving at the settlements of the Germans 
not choose to let their name be added to their ad-|in Western Texas, a very different and far more 
monitions.”” She mentions attending a marriage at|pleasing condition of things was presented. The 
Westminster; and that not until after tea did she|great majority of the German settlers were very 
feel liberated to unburden her exercised mind, but|poor men, who had been induced to emigrate to 
felt bound in spirit until after several testimonies |'lexas a few years ago, by deceptive and most ex- 
had been borne, and T. Scattergood had appeared |extravagant accounts of the country which were 
in supplication, when feeling the holy anointing to|cireulated over Europe by interested parties. They 
minister, relief was afforded; of which she says:|were of course doomed to bitter disappointment, 
“Tam the Lord thy God that teacheth thee to}and numbers of them perished from sickness and 
profit; and oh, that I may never move without him, |hardship. The first difficulties having been sur- 
let the suffering be what it may.” mounted, the survivors seem to have gone to work 
Having been at the marriage of Ann Baker,| with energy and judgment, generally availing them- 
who had travelled with her in some of her trying|selves of the advantages within their reach, and 
engagements, and to whom she was strongly at-|doing the best their actual circumstances admitted 
tached, she staid at Worcester with her several/of. Having arrived in the vicinity of the Guada- 
days, which were mostly passed in social enjoy-|lupe river, our travellers remark: “ ‘The first Ger- 
ment. They made an excursion to Malvern, eight | man settlers we saw, we knew at once. They lived 
miles distant, where they were delighted with the|in little log cabins, and had inclosures of ten acres 
admirable display of the beauties of nature in the|ofland about them. The cabins were very simple 
country. She says: “I think we had a mark that|and cheap habitations, but there were many little 
this innocent gratification was not displeasing to|conveniences about them, and a care to secure com- 
our heavenly Father; for as we descended a little|fort in small ways evident, that was very agreea- 
below the summit of the highest hill, sitting down|ble to notice. So, also, the greater variety of the 
to rest on a bank, an uncommon degree of Divine |crops which had been grown upon their allotments, 
light and sweetness spread over my mind, under/and the more clean and complete tillage they had 
which I recollected a dream I had in the winter,|received contrasted favourably with the patches of 
and felt the opening of life to tell it to my compa-|corn stubble, overgrown with crab-grass, which are 
nions, and that the reality was then my experience. | usually the only gardens to be seen adjoining the 
I dreamed I was on an eminence, surrounded by|cabins of the poor whites and slaves. ‘Ihe people 
my fellow-creatures in their habitations, and under| themselves also were to be secn, men, women, and 
great exercise for myself and them, when serenity |children, busy at some work, and yet not so busy, 
and sweetness preciously diffused itself into my|but that they could give a pleasant and respectful 
soul, and my tongue was loosened to sing ‘ Alleluia, | greeting to the passing traveller. A few miles fur- 
Alleluia.’ The relation, together with enlarge-|ther on, we passed several much more comfortable 
ment through gospel light vouchsafed at the time,|houses, boarded over, and a good deal like the 
broke us all into contrition. My dear Ann said a/smaller class of farm-houses in New England; but 
little matter, and supplication was poured forth, |some of them having exterior plaster work, or brick, 
with thanksgiving and praise to Him who shuts|laid up between the timbers, instead of boards 
and none can open, who opens and none can shut./nailed over them. About these were larger in- 
We went home under the consoling persuasion, that| closures, from which extensive crops of corn had 
He mercifully cares for his little ones. I felt the|been taken; and it caused us a sensation to see a 
incomes of love and life so strong, while thus as it} number of parallelograms of cotton,—free labour 
were unbent with my dear Ann, that we reckoned |cotéon. These were not often of more than an acre 
it might be intended to answer the purpose of the|in extent. Most of them looked as if they had 
forty days’ food.” been judiciously cultivated, and had yielded a fine 
crop, differing, however, from that we had noticed 
on the plantations the day before, in this cireum- 
stance—the picking had been entirely completed, 
and that with care and exactness, so that none of 
the cotton, which the labour of cultivation had pro- 
duced, had been left to waste. The cotton stalks 
stood rather more closely, and were of less extra- 
ordinary size, but much more even or regular in 
their growth than on the plantations. We were 
entering the valley of the Guadalupe river, which 
is of the same general character as that of the San 
Marcus, and had passed a small brown house with 
a turret and cross upon it, which we learned was a 
Lutheran church, when we were overtaken by a 
good-natured butcher, who lived in New Braunfels. 
* * He had been in this country eight years. He 
liked it very much; he did not wish to go back to 
Germany ; he much preferred to remain here. The 
Germans, generally, were doing well, and were 
contented. They had had a hard time at first, 
but they were all doing well now—getting rich. 
He knew but one German who had bought a slave ; 
they did not think well of slavery; they thought it 
better that all men should be free; besides, the 
negroes would not work so well as the Germans, 
They were improving their condition very rapidly, 
especially within the last two years, It was sickly 
on the coast, but here it was very healthy. He 











For “The Friend.” 
The Germans in Texas. 

While journeying through Texas, Olmstead was 
often painfully impressed with the hard bondage of 
the slaves generally, and also with the thriftless- 
ness and rudeness of the governing class. These, 
even when the nominal owners of large plantations 
and numbers of slaves, appeared mostly to have 
but few of the comforts of life. Their tables were 
furnished with but little beyond the universal corn 
bread and bacon; their dwellings were mean and 
comfortless, and their families of children growing 
up in ignorance and vice. Of the “cherished in- 
stitution,” he remarks: “ We were several times 
struck, in Eastern Texas, with a peculiarity in the 
tone of the relation between master and slave. 
Elsewhere at the South, slavery had seemed to be 
accepted generally, as a natural, hereditary, esta- 
blished state of things, and the right and wrong of 
it, or the how of it, never to be discussed or thought 
of any more than that of feudal tenures elsewhere. 
But in Texas, the state of war in which slavery 
arises, seems to continue in undertone to the pre- 
sent. * * There seemed to be the consciousness 
of a wrong relation and a determination to force 
conscience down, and continue it; to work up the 
(wretched slaves) with a sole eye to selfish profit, 
































































































THE FRIEND. 


had been as well here as in Germany—never had |the white cloth at an end of the table, before she|laboring man is sweet, whether he eats little or 
been ill. * * We forded, under his guidance, the|leaves the room, and in ten minutes’ time, by which| much.” Inhabitant of this lonely, lovely dwelling, 
Guadalupe, and, after climbing its high bank, found| we have got off our coats, and warmed our hands} who can be indifferent to thy comfort? Peace be 
ourselves upon the level plateau between the prai-|at the stove, we are asked to sitdown. An excel-|to this house. 
rie hills and the river on which New Braunfels is|Jent soup is set before us, and in succession there 
situated. We had still nearly a mile to ride be-| follow two courses of meat, nei(her of them pork, 
fore entering the town, and in this distance met|and neither of them fried ; two dishes of vegetables, 
eight or ten large wagons, each drawn by three or|salad, compote of peaches, coffee with milk, wheat 
four pairs of mules, or five or six yokes of oxen,|bread from the loaf, and beautiful and sweet but- 
each carrying under its neck a brass bell. They|ter—not only such butter as I have never tasted 
were all driven by Germans, somewhat uncouthly|south of the Potomac before, but such as I have 
but warmly and neatly dressed ; all smoking, and|been told a hundred times it was impossible to 
all good-humoure@, giving us “ good morning,” as/make in a southern climate. What is the secret? 
we met. Noticing the strength of the wagons, I|I suppose it is extreme cleanliness, beginning far 
observed that they were made by Germans, pro-|back of where cleanliness usually begins at the 
bably. “ Yes,” said the butcher, “ the Germans|south, and careful and thorough working. We 
make better wagons than the Americans; the Ame-|then spent an hour in conversation with the gen- 
ricans buy a great many of them. There are se-|tlemen, who were in the room. They were all 
ven wagon manufactories in Braunfels,” educated, cultivated, well-bred, respectful, kind, 
The main street of the town, which we soon en-|and affable men. All were natives of Germany,|;, 
tered upon, was very wide—three times as wide,|and had been living several years in Texas. Some 
in effect, as Broadway, in New York. The houses,|of them were travellers, their homes being in other 
with which it was thickly lined for a mile, were|German settlements; some of them had resided 
small, low cottages, of no pretensions to elegance, |long at Braunfels.” 
yet generally looking neat and comfortable. Many (To be concluded.) 
were finished with verandahs and gardens, and the 
greater part were either stuccoed or painted. 
There were many workshops of mechanics and 
small stores, with signs oftener in English than in 
German; and bare-headed women, and men in 
caps and short jackets, with pendent pipes, were 
everywhere seen at work. We had no acquaint- 
ance in the village and no means of introduction, 
but, in hopes that we might better satisfy ourselves 
of the condition of the people, we agreed to stop at 
an inn, and get dinner, instead of eating a cold 
snack in the saddle, without stopping at noon, 
as was our custom. “ Here,” said the butcher, 
‘“‘is my shop—indicating a small house, at the 
door ofwhich hung dressed meat and beef sausages 
—and if you are going to stop, I will recommend 
you to my neighbour, there, Mr. Schmitz.” It 
was a small cottage of a single story, having 
the roof extended so as to form a verandah, with 
a sign swinging before it, ‘Guadalupe Hotel, L. 
Schmitz.” 
I never, in my life, except, perhaps, in awaken- 
ing from a dream, met with such a sudden and 
complete transfer of associations. Instead of loose 
boarded, or hewn log walls, with crevices stuffed 
with rags, or daubed with mortar, which we have 
been accustomed to see during the last month, on 
staving in a door, where we have found any to 
open; instead, even, of four bare, cheerless sides of 
white-washed plaster, which we have found twice 
or thrice only in a more aristocratic American re- 
sidence, we were—in short, we were in Germany. 
There was nothing wanting ; there was nothing too 
much, for one of those delightful little inns, which 
the pedestrian who has tramped through the Rhine 
land, will ever remember gratefully. A long room, 
extending across the whole front of the cottage, the 
walls pink, with stenciled pannels, and scroll orna- 
ments in crimson, and with neatly framed and 
glazed pretty lithographic prints hanging on all 
sides; a long, thick, dark oak table, with rounded 
ends, oak benches at its sides ; chiseled oak chairs; 
a sofa, covered with cheap pink calico, with a small 
vine pattern; a stove in the corner; a little maho- 
gany cupboard in another corner, with pitcher and 
glasses upon it; a smoky atmosphere ; and finally, 
four thick-bearded men, from whom the smoke pro- 
ceeds, who all bow, and say, “ Good morning,” as 
we lift our hats in the doorway. The landlady 
enters; she does not readily understand us, and 
one of the smokers rises immediately to assist us. 
Dinner we shall have immediately, and she spreads 













“Let not ambition mock thy useful toil, 
Thy homely joys, thy destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.’’ 
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For “ The Friend,” 














“T Don’t Care.” 


These are little words, but they are full of mig. 
chief; and as they are commonly used, betray 
something wrong. One whose conscience is a 
proving his purposes, will find some better reasons 
in their defence, than ‘I don’t care,” and to an 
swer a remonstrance thus, is equivalent to confess. 
ing a secret sense of error. 

But the indifference to right, is the worst fea. 
re they betray; for though “I don’t care” jg 
often said falsely and with secret misgivings, if it 
is often felt and said, a sad, sad carelessness to- 
wards the right, grows up in the heart, and the 
character gives way more and more till a hardness 
toward Good, and a recklessness of duty in every 
form, usurps the place of tenderness of spirit, and 

The Joys of Home.—O, what so refreshing, so| desires for truth. 
soothing, so satisfying, as the placid joys of| To a young man, who is beginning to lay aside 
home ! the restraints of childhood and youth, and to assi- 

See the traveller. Docs duty call him for a] milate with that “ world” whose spirit and teach- 
season to leave his beloved circle? The image of|ings are but the development of the natural unre- 
his earthly happiness continues vividly in his re-| generate mind, “I don’t care” is the very whisper 
membrance. It quickens him to diligence; it|of evil; leading on from step to step, and building 
cheers him under difficulties; it makes him hail|up higher and higher, works meet for repentance, 
the hour which sees his purpose accomplished, and| but, alas! providing not nor appointing, a dame for 
his face turned towards home ; it communes with| repentance. 
him as he journeys; and he hears the promise| Let then, these braggart, but cowardly and ma- 
which causes him to hope “ thou shalt know also|licious words be banished from our utterances; 
that thy tabernacle shall be in peace; and thou and with the blessing of His help who careth for 
shalt visit thy habitation and not sin.” , the] us, let the feeling that would prompt them, find no 
joyful re-union of a divided family—the pleasures|room in our hearts; but instead thereof more gen- 
of renewed interview and conversation after days|tleness and deference towards others, “ each esteem- 
of absence. ing the other better than himself,” and an indwell- 

Behold the man of science. He drops the labour] ing realization that “the fear of the Lord is the 
and painfulness of research, closes his volume,|leginning of wisdom,” Y. T. E. 
smoothes his wrinkled brow, leaves his study, and, 
unbending himself, stoops to the capacities, yields 
to the wishes, and mingles in the diversions of his 
children. 
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Galvanic Action in the Earth—an eminent 
London cutler, named Weiss, having observed that 
steel seemed to be much improved when it had 
become rusty in the earth, provided that the rust 
was not factitiously produced by the application of 
acids, made the experiment of burying some razor- 
blades for nearly three years, and the results fully 
corresponded to his expectation. The blades be 
came coated with rust, which had the appearance 
of having exuded from within, but were not cor- 
roded, and the quality of the steel was decidedly 
improved. 

Analogy led to the conclusion that the same 
might hold good with respect to iron, under simi- 
lar circumstances. He accordingly purchased 
fifteen tons of iron with which the piles of London 
bridge had been shod. Each shoe consisted of 3 
small inverted pyramid, with four straps, rising 
from the four sides of the base, which embraced 
and were nailed to the pile, the total length, from 
the point which entered the ground to the end 
of the strap, being about sixteen inches, and the 
weight about eight pounds. The pyramidal ex- 
tremities of the shoes were found to be not much 
corroded, nor, indeed, were the straps; but the 
latter had become extremely and beautifully sono- 
rous. When manufactured, the solid points in 
question were convertible into very good steel, 
also the bolts; but the straps produced steel of 
unequalled quality. 







“ He will not blush that has a father’s heart, 

To take in childish play a childish part; 

But bends his sturdy back to any toy 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.” 










Take the man of trade. What reconciles him 
to the toil of business? What enables him to en- 
dure the fastidiousness and impertinence of custo- 
mers? What rewards him for so many hours of 
tedious confinement? By and by the season of 
intercourse will arrive; he will be embosomed in 
the caresses of his family; he will behold the de- 
sire of his eyes and the children of his love, for 
whom he resigns his ease; and in their welfare 
and smiles he will find his recompense. 

Yonder comes the labourer. He has borne the 
burden and the heat of the day; the descending 
sun has released him from his toil, and he is hasten- 
ing home to enjoy repose. Half way down the 
lane, by the side of which stands his cottage, his 
children run to meet him; one he carries and one 
he leads. The companion of his humble life is 
ready to furnish him with his plain repast. See, 
his toil-worn countenance assumes an air of cheer- 
fulness ; his hardships are forgotten; fatigue van- 
ishes ; he eats and is satisfied ; the evening fair, he 
walks with uncovered head around his garden; 
enters again and retires to rest, and “the rest of a 
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For “The Friend.” minds, and the rejoicing of those whose affections| mercy, the meek, teachable state of little children, 


Restoration of Love and Unity. had been. alienated one from another. The fol-|appeared to predominate in most present. Our 
It has appeared to me that if a more fervent |lowing is taken from it. minds being deeply baptized with an undoubted 
exercise for right direction was maintained, on the} Under date of First-day morning, Ninth month| feeling of the Lord’s goodness, we were opened 
part of those who have been qualified. for useful-|11th, 1796, he says, “ About forty Friends attend-| with clearness to set before them the nature of our 
pess in the church, in order that they might be|ed the meeting, which was a solid, profitable sea-| holy profession, the love of Christ, the good Shep- 
made the instruments of strengthening the weak, as|son. In the afternoon, some notice being given of|herd, to us all, and the necessity of dwelling in that 
well as of confirming the strong ; they would more|the meeting, about sixty attended, some of whom|charity, which instead of magnifying cach other’s 
often be led to visit, in the love of the gospel, those| were of those who had separated from the little| weakness, and entertaining groundless jealousies 
small meetings, or even those larger ones, where |Society here ; the Lord was pleased to be with us}and surmises of each other, would cast a mantle 
there appears to be a decline of religious zeal and |in a remarkable manner, and most present were|of love over them, remembering that we also 
strength. broken into tears. It held three hours, and ended| were weak, and liable to be tempted. A truly con- 
Robert Pleasants, in a letter addressed to Sarah|in solemn prayer and praises to God : several per-|triting and heart-tendering time it was, and most of 
Harrison, from Curles, in Virginia, in 1789,|sons continued with us until nearly ten o’clock,|the company were melted into tears, under an ex- 
says: “I can’t help thinking at times, that if the | conversing on religious affairs. traordinary sense of the Lord’s compassion to us. 
faithful labourers from other places (where they} “12th. In the afternoon visited the family of} ‘It was then proposed, as it appeared that in 
seem to have enough and to spare, as im Philadel-|Herman Shutamire, who had separated. We/time of weakness, many things had been said and 
phia, &e.,) were concerned to settle in some remote |asked him some questions concerning the separa-|done on both sides, that did not savour of that di- 
or distant places—as I think was the case when|tion, which he answered in a good frame of mind ;| vine love and charity, in which all the children of 
Truth first broke forth in the north of England,—jand after recommending him to dwell near the|our heavenly Father ought to dwell, that all pre- 
they might come to be numbered amongst those | Fountain of love, that would reconcile and unite|sent should now, under the humbling visitation of 
who turn many to righteousness. I know it is\all the children of our heavenly Father together,\God’s power, without bringing up the occasion of 
not to be expected, but from clear apprehensions|we parted in much tenderness. offence, or going into many words, forgive one 
of duty, and entire resignation to the Master’s| “17th. The Friends having drawn up the causes| another, and cast all that they had counted offen- 
will. Nor is such a work to be accomplished in|of their disunity with those who had separated, we|ces, as into the depths of the sea, never more to be 
the willings and runnings of men, in their own | found it was likely to prove a very exercising af-| brought up again. Both sides freely, and in great 
wisdom and strength, however great ; for, ‘if the|fair to us, and were much discouraged, feeling but) tenderness, confessing their readiness so to do, and 
Lord build not the house, they labour in vain that | little hope of a reunion. to begin again under the direction of the heavenly 
build it.’ “18th. First-day, held a meeting at nine o'clock, | Master-builder, in an united labour for the edifica- 
“T have not been altogether without the hope,|which ended solidly. In the afternoon meeting|tion, and building one another up in the most holy 
at times, that the Father of mercies will not per-| about fifty were present, two of whom were Jews,|faith. They rose, embraced and saluted each 
mit the little spark of life, even in this place, to be|and it was thought to be a favoured time... . Our| other with manifest tokens of unfeigned love, and 
wholly extinguished; but rather, that there may|concern for the right ordering of things among the} thankfulness to the great Searcher and Softener of 
yet be a revival in his appointed time. Perhaps/little Society, keeps our minds closely exercised, as| hearts, who, in an unexpected time and manner, 
this may be the effect of desire or imagination, | well as for the restoration of those who are scat-|had revealed his power to the uniting of brethren, 
more than any real prospect.” tered—the eyes of the people are much upon them} who had been seven months in a state of separa- 
Different Friends from Philadelphia Yearly |and us, some for evil and some for good. Having|tion, after having for some years walked in harmony 
Meeting (it is said,) bestowed much labour in the| had my mind especially turned to this place, I feel| and suffered together for his Name’s sake. The 
neighbourhood of Curles, and there can be no doubt|at home for the present, and desirous of bearing|meeting then concluded in heartfelt praise and 
but their honest, fervent labour was blessed. That|my part of the burden while we stay. supplications to the Fountain of love and mercy, 
late valuable minister, Mildred Ratcliff, spoke} ‘* 19th. Anthony Shonning, a sensible old man,| who had in so remarkable a manner blessed the 
feelingly of the advantage she derived from the|who was separated, brought a paper he had drawn|labour and exercise of the evening, and crowned 
ministry of Thomas Scattergood, who was kept in|up, containing a large sheet closely written, which|us with gladness, when we parted at almost eleven 
the neighbourhood of where she resided for several|he said he could not be easy to omit. We madejo’clock. For my part, I thought myself amply 
weeks, in great exercise of mind. ‘The good effect|such remarks as occurred to us, and afterwards} paid for all my exercise, the long journey and yoy- 
may have passed away from that spot; there may| David Sands and myself visited him and H. Mun-|age, and the trying separation from my dearest 
be none there now who reaped the fruit of their| thang at their house; they were loving, and evi-|natural ties, by being made a witness to the love 
labour ; but some were greatly benefited ; and how |denced a@ strong desire to be reconciled upon a\of God poured forth, I thought, as in the begin- 
many there may be in Heaven whose first effectual |right ground. We proposed a meeting at six|ing among Friends. We went to rest, sweetly 
awakening dated from those visits of love, wejo’clock with all that had gone off, and Friends to-| refreshed in spirit, and I did not marvel that my 
know not. ether, and desired them éo seek for a preparation| mind had been so remarkably turned to this place 
Are not Friends of this day more disposed to|of love and charity, that they might meet each| before I left home. 
sit down and mourn over the weaknesses which are| other #7 a sate that the Lord would condescend| “20th. Made several visits to the different 
found in difigrent places, and to complain of them |¢o b/ess. Most of the men Friends and three wo-| classes; many told us in brokenness of spirit, that 
—censuring and defaming those who are the sub-|men met in the meeting-room. H. Munthang, H.|they had never before witnessed so much of the 
jects of them—than to seek for a qualification and|Shutamire, H. Land, his son, and Margaret Wint,|love of God shed abroad, as was manifested last 
willingness to labour for their removal? Where is| being the heads of the families of those who hadjevening. It appears that these people in a time of 
the gospel love, faith, and zeal, which was once|gone out from Friends, came also. After a season| weakness, have been scattered through the influence 
known amongst us, whereby faithful labourers were | of silence, David Sands was drawn fo prayer,—jof one Brown, with whom John Pemberton had 
led to sacrifice their own ease, possessions and|then we the visitants, expressed our minds to them|/aboured, because of his erroneous opinions,” 
wills, for the sake of the spread and support of|fully; setting forth the opportunity it gave the| Would not the same lively and affectionate con- 
Truth, seeking to promote harmony and unity in|enemies of Truth to triumph, seeing them at vari-|cern for the preservation of the flock, be felt 
the church, and to restore them wherever they had/ ance, and the importance of their mutually laying| amongst us now, if there was the same willingness 
been lost through unfaithfulness ? down their prejudices against each other, and|to submit to tne crucifying power which wrought 
The account which is given in the Journal of| seeking after a spirit, that would bring about a re-|in and through them, to the subjecting of those 
William Savery, of the reconciliation which he|conciliation without many words, The three prin-| evil spirits which produce contention and strife, dis- 
and his companions, David Sands and George Dill-|cipal separatists then expressed themselves in great|cord and divisions amongst us? —_If there was the 
wyn, were instrumental in effecting among the|brokenness and humility, and in a spirit of for-|same earnest zeal for the restoration of love and 
little company of Friends at Pyrmont, in Germany, |giveness of those, who they thought had dealt} harmony, throughout the borders of our afilicted 
who had been divided by the erroneous opinions|hardly with them, and caused the separation. 1)Society, can we doubt that the same Almighty arm 
of one Brown, may afford some encouragement to|marvelled at the clearness with which they ex-|would be extended for our help in the work of 
us at this time of trial and difficulty, and to incite| pressed themselves. The Lord graciously. conde-| restoration and reconciliation? ‘“ Be not faithless, 
us to labour for the accomplishment of the same|scending to favour, in a remarkable manner, with| but believing ;” for a way has been opened by the 
happy end now, that was so successfully effected | his blessed presence, all hearts were humbled; the| healer of breaches and the restorer of paths to 
by them, under the influence of dove and charity, | high, untoward will of man was brought down, and} dwell in, whereby, if we are faithful to the point- 
by which they were qualified for the service, and|the spirit that loves contention, and delights to\ings of Truth, we shall be led into “the unity of 
enabled to perform it to the peace of their own|have the superiority, was cast out, and through|the Spirit in the bond of peace,” notwithstanding 







































































the many hindering things, which now appear, to|clothed with the sun, and the moon under her|as a roaring, devouring lion, seeking whom it may 


the human understanding, to render this impossi- 
ble; for the great Head of the church is purifying 
the hearts of his people, and bringing them to the 
acknowledgment of his mercy and power, which 
is mighty to save and able to deliver, even to the 
uttermost. 

lt was the testimony of George Fox, that “ the 
children of God are peace-makers, and strive to 
make peace in the ‘ruth, and to live in peace 
with all men, if it be possible ;” and he exhorted 
his brethren, “ so to livein peace and good-will to 
all men, which good-will is both for their satisfac- 
tion and salvation; to keep out of janglings and 
parties ; to take heed of jars and strifes, vain 
words and tattling idle words; but every where 
stop such, that love may continue in the body, and 
that the seed may spread over all, that unity may 
be kept. And all Friends, everywhere, stop the 
deceit that would devour and destroy, which is out 
of the truth and true wisdom ; which must be lim- 
ited, that transgresseth the Spirit of God.’ “ Dear 
Friends and Brethren, strive to exceed one another 
and all people upon the earth, in humility, meek- 
ness, gentleness, temperance, love, patience, pure- 
ness and in mercy; then ye will show forth the 
fruits of the Spirit of God, and of his heavenly wis- 
dom that is from above. He that dwells in love 
dwells in God ; for love is his habitation. Let that 
be the habitation of every one that hath received 
the Truth ; for if it be not, such do not dwell in 
God, let them profess what they will.” 

veaseealiibinee 

Selected for “The Friend.” 

Concerning the precious unity of the Spirit in 
Christ Jesus. 

The unity of the Spirit is so precious a virtue, 
and glorious a qualification, in all the churches of 
Christ Jesus, that whilst the people of the Lord 
abode therein, in every age, they were in a flourish- 
ing, sweet and glorious station; for as long as 
they truly held the head Christ Jesus, and kept in 
unity with him, unity and amity were preserved 
amongst them in their several stations and services, 
as members of one body. 

Of which unity David speaketh preciously and 
comprehensively ; saying, “‘ Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is, for brethren to dwell together 
in unity! It is like the precious ointment on the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard, and went down to the skirts of his gar- 
ment: As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Sion; for 
there [mark] the Lord commanded the blessing, 
even life everlasting.” This was the state into 
which the holy power of the great God gathered a 
people : for, concerning them, it is left upon re- 
cord, they continued daily in fellowship, and that 
with one accord, 

Now, dear Friends, we clearly saw, felt and un- 
derstood, in the morning of our visitation, that the 
same ancient power of the Lord, wrought first to 
disunite us from the nature which separated us 
from Giod, and then to bring us up into unity and 
fellowship with himself, in his dear love, and there- 
in one with another. 

For here ever was and is, the foundation of the 
true unity, even that of the Spirit ; in which love, 
the body edifies itself, and is increasing and build- 
ing up a holy habitation for God, through the 
Spirit. So then, all abiding and growing.up in 
the love of God, and walking with him in the Di- 
vine nature, unity increaseth amongst all the mem- 
bers and branches taken out of the wild olive, and 
planted into, and abiding in the vine of life, Christ 
Jesus, our head and law-giver; and here the 
church of Christ grows up, into a state of being 


feet: blessed, sweet and glorious station! But 
did it always thus continue in the apostles’ days? 
Ah! No: the old serpent, the enemy of man’s 
welfare, wrought powerfully and cunningly, first to 
draw forth from the root of life, and out of the holy 
love and spiritual subjection to this glorious power, 
that had gathered them to a daily inward walking 
with God, and to draw out of a spiritual exercise 
from under the spiritual cross and holy watch, as 
before has been demonstrated. And then fruit 
from another root was brought forth, as the reader 
may note in several epistles; and in John’s tes- 
timony to the seven churches of Asia. Then the 
power of the Lord that had gathered them, moved 
to exhort to put away bitterness, wrath, anger and 
clamour ; evil speakings and malice. Ephes. 4. 

And now, dear Friends, with your lamps trim- 
med and burning, look inward, searching every 
corner of your hearts, that every one of your states 
may appear clear unto your own understandings, 
as it isin the sight of the pure all-sceing God, 
that so all the enemy’s darkenings and veilings, 
and turnings aside, by what way or means soever, 
may be clearly, with the light of the Lamb, seen 
and discovered. 

And, tender Friends, those that have seen the 
sweet, lovely, precious state of unity and concord, 
that the excellent power of the Lord God Almighty 
gathered into, and was gathered into, in the morn- 
ing of our day, and the spiritual advautages, com- 
forts, joys and refreshments, that attended the 
church of Christ in this true spiritual unity with 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and one with another; and 
also the anxious exercising consequences of the 
enemy’s prevailing to break the unity, and the la- 
mentable effects thereof; they cannot but on the 
one hand admire and esteem the precious unity, 
and on the other, greatly dread the turning aside, 
and going out of it. For those who have kept 
their habitation, and lived to God, as they have 
tasted the sweetness, and beheld the amiableness 
of this unity and amity, so they have felt the sor- 
rows and anguish of the effects of the contrary ; 
which have caused them to go many days and 
months with mournful souls, crying to Almighty 
God night and day, under the inexpressible weight 
thereof. And the God of love bowed his ear to 
the ery of the poor, and to the sighing of the 
needy; and has arisen in the might of his power, 
and his glorious presence hath relieved, and his 
holy arm has been made bare, through which he 
hath redeemed his darling from the dog, and his 
dear ones from the devourer; and still continues 
working to bring into this precious unity, in the 
holy light of life, with God in Christ Jesus, and 
one with another. And now, dear Friends every- 
where, unto you, and to the generation coming 
after, I have this warning and tender advice to 
leave,in the name of my God, who hath been with 
me in my travels, in his power, work and labour of 
the Gospel of life and salvation. Keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace; and let none 
give way to a prejudicing spirit, which leads into 
secret whisperings, backbitings, and such like evil 
and pernicious fruits, the working of which spirit 
is like a moth in a garment, dividing, destroying, 
spoiling and eating up; for indeed, Sion is a city 
at unity with itself, under the seamless garment of 
Christ Jesus, and there all are well and safe, grow- 
ing, increasing and flourishing; so when the spirit 
abovesaid prevails, to draw out of Sion’s gates, and 
from within her walls of salvation, Oh! what de- 
plorable work and havoc will it make in its growth 
and progress; working, as I said before of the 
moth, gradually and secretly first; but as it pre- 
vaileth and increaseth in strength, it will appear 


devour and swallow up. 
(To be concluded.) 
++ —— 
From “ The Field and Forest,” 
The Vernal Flowers. 


In our climate we seldom realize, during the 
mouths of April and May, that pleasant tempera. 
ture which is supposed to characterise the vernal 
season of the year. The earth is often covered 
with snow until the first of April, and the weather 
is too cold for vegetation before the middle of the 
month. ‘The progress of the year is retarded by 
the prevalence of north-easterly winds, and the 
icebergs that float down from the Arctic seas infuse 
a chill into our atmosphere, long after the sun has 


-|brought out the early flowers, and arrayed the 


whole wilderness in blossoms. ‘The vernal flowers 
of our climate do not begin to appear before the 
middle of April, except iu extraordinary seasons, 
and many of them, retarded by the protracted 
chills from the ocean, continue to deck the fields, 
until they are suddenly brought to maturity by 
the hot summer sun. It is not unusual for the 
whole month of April to pass away without pro- 
ducing more than two or three species of wild 
flowers ; and, on May-day, the youths and maidens 
are often obliged to abandon their search for 
flowers, and to crown their young queen with a 
simple wreath of evergreens. 

Among the vernal flowers are usually classed all 
those, which, in propitious seasons, are expanded 
during the months of April and May, and mostly 
become extinct before the days have obtained their 
greatest length. Within this period the most deli- 
cate and interesting flowers of the whole year, come 
to perfection, commencing with the anemones and 
violets, that bring along in their rear whole myriads 
of bellworts, cornels, ginsengs, saxifrages, and co- 
lumbines, until the procession is closed by the wild 
geranium, that leads on the still more brilliant host 
of summer. ‘The vernal flowers are mostly herba- 
ceous and minute. ‘They grow in sheltered situa- 
tions, on the southern slopes of declivities or the 
sunny borders of a wood, and require but a short 
period of heat and sunshine to perfect their blossoms. 
‘They are generally pale in their tints, many of them 
white, but commonly tinged with delicate shades 
of blue or lilac. ‘The anemones of our fields are 
true vernal flowers, and there is hardly a solitary 
one to be seen after the middle of June. Such, 
also, are the most of the violets, the bellworts, and 
the Solomon’s seals. There are some spring flowers, 
however, that remain in bloom during a great part 
of summer, until they lose all their charms by con- 
stantly intruding themselves upon our notice. Such 
are the common buttercups, which are favourites 
with children when they first appear, but shine like 
gilded toys, and symbolize no charming sentiment 
to endear them to our sight. 

The anemones, on the other hand, present in 
their habits and appearance emblems of many ten- 
der and poetic images. One of the earliest of 
these to be found in our woods is the liverwort, 
(hepatica triloba,) appearing on the sunny slope of 
a hill that is protected by woods, and continuing 
to put forth its delicate blossoms during a period of 
six weeks. These are the flowers which have gen- 
rally rewarded my earliest botanical rambles, and 
every year I behold them with increased delight. 
They are often seen in crowded clusters, half con- 
cealed by some dry oak leaves, that were elevated 
by the flowers as they sprang up from the bosom 
of the earth. They vary in colour, from a dark 
purple and lilac, to lighter shades of the same tints. 
Appearing in clusters that often contain more than 
twenty flowers, they form a pleasing contrast with 
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the little wood anemone that spangles the mossy|the French revolution, begun to re-impose on 
knolls with its solitary drooping blossoms, scattered| France a dynasty she had rejected, cost nearly 
While|three thousand millions; the war to drive Bona- 
parte into exile, which commenced in 1803, and 
terminated in 1815, cost nearly fifteen thousand 
millions ; and the war just terminated, whose be- 
ginning was a blunder, and whose whole conduct 
was aseries of blunders, has cost about a thousand 
millions. Men are still living, men yet hale and 
hearty, and below the Psalmist’s “three score years 
and ten,” whose birth preceded the spending of the 
first cent of this gigantic waste of human treasure 
and lite. Within that sixty years enough men 
have been slain in battle to build and put in work- 
ing order, within the short space of three years, 
a railroad that would have encircled the world. 
Within that sixty years, sufficient wealth has been 
squandered in war to educate every child on the 
face of the globe, to drain all the pestilential 
marshes, to Christianize the most remote and be- 
nighted peoples. 


somewhat evenly over the green surface. 
we admire the splendour and elegance of the liver- 
wort in clusters of various shades, some purple or 
lilac, some of a pale blue, and others white, the 
wood anemones are still more charming, on ac- 
count of their expression of mcekness and delicacy. 
The rue-leaved anemone differs from each of these. 
More lively in its appearance than either, it bears 
several upright flowers upon one stalk, with such a 
look of cheerfulness that they seem almost to smile 
upon us from their green shady nooks. 

Not the least charming of our vernal flowers is 
one, which having no standard English name, is 
known by a different appellation in almost every 
place. ‘This flower is the Howstonia cerulea. It 
sometimes appears in the latter part of April; but, 
in this vicinity, its blossoms are closely identified 
with the month of May, when they are so thickly 
strown over the fields, as, at a distance, to resemble 
a flight of snow spread lightly over the green pas- 
tures. The whole plant is almost as delicate as 
the finer mosses; and the flowers, though minute, 
are rendered conspicuous by the brilliant golden 
hue of their centre, that melts imperceptibly into 
the azure whiteness of the corolla. ‘The houstonia 
has sometimes been called starwort, a name that 
corresponds very justly with its general habits and 
appearance. In April one or two solitary flowers 
of this species may be seen peeping out from the 
green herbage, as in carly evening a few stars are 
seen twinkling through the diminishing light. These 
continue to multiply, until they glitter in the meads 
and valleys, like the heavenly host at midnight ; 
and then by degrees they slowly disappear, until 
June scatters them from the face of the earth, as 
morning melts away the starry light in the firmanent. 

It may seem remarkable that the earliest spring 
flowers that come up under a frosty sky, and are 
often enveloped in snow, should, notwithstanding 
this apparently hardening exposure, exceed almost 
all others in delicacy. Such are the anemones, 
the houstonia, and the bellwort, among our indi- 
genous plants, and such the crocus, the snowdrop, 
and the lily of the valley, among the exotics. The 
spring flowers are likewise, for the most part, more 






































powerfully and more sweetly scented than those of|death. 


other seasons. Even the aments that hang from 
the willow, the poplar, and the sweet-fern, are more 
fragrant than the aments of the oak, the beech, 
and the chestnut, which appear a month later. 
The sweet-scented vernal grass, (anthoxanthum 
odoratum,) one of our earliest grasses, is exceeded 
by no species in fragrance. Many of the small 
flowers of spring that seem, when examined singly, 
to be nearly scentless, are found to be very fra- 
grant when collected into bunches. I have ob- 
served this fact of some of the violets, of the two- 
leaved Solomon’s seal, and some other small 
flowers. Though we cannot regard their superior 
fragrance as an unexceptionable trait in the cha- 
racter of the spring flowers, yet, as the season ad- 
vances, the blossoms of plants become less and less 
fragrant, until the fields of autumn display their 
myriads of gaudy flowers, that give out scarcely a 
preceptible odor. 
(To be concluded.) 
cetlifilipasiaaaas 
Wars and their Cost. 

Few persons, however much they may deprecate 
war, realize the enormous tax they are on the 
wealth, population and productiveness of a nation. 
It has been estimated by careful statisticians, tliat, 
within the last sixty years, twenty-two thousand 
millions of dollars have been squandered in wars, 
and seven millions of lives sacrificed. The war of 


in arming the combatants, constitute only one of 
the items of waste which we owe to war. The 
ravaged fields, the orphaned families, and the de- 
moralization which attends and follows wars, are 
not less injurious to the material and other inte- 
rests of our race. Wars not only decimate a na- 
tion’s population, but affect the numbers, the health 
and constitutions of the next generations. At the 
fall of Napoleon, the males of I’rance, in the prime 
of life, were comparatively exhausted, while the 
average height of the young men had decreased at 
least two inches within thirty years. Wars not 
only squander the wealth already realized, but dry 
up to a great degree the fountains of future wealth. 
When the great struggle of this century closed, in 


land, which checked, for many years, the onward 
prosperity of that kingdom ; and what was true of 
England was true, to a still greater degree, of the 
rest of Europe, whose farms, mills and villages had 
been often sacked during the war—a fate which 


the Emperor, opened their veins and bled to death. 


























NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


A member of the above named Yearly meeting 
has kindly furnished us with the following informa- 
tion, relative to its proceedings :— 

The Yearly Meeting of New York convened 
on Sixth-day morning, the 29th of Fifth month— 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders having been 
held the day preceding. There was a rather un- 
usual number in attendance with minutes from 
other meetings—all of whom were females except 
two. Among them were Priscilla Green and 
Mary Nicholson, from Great Britain. ‘The meet- 
ing was materially smaller than the writer recol- 
lects ever to have seen it. 

Epistles were received from London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings, and from nearly all those on this 
continent ; one from the large body in New England, 
and one from that body of which Jonathan Binns 
is clerk, in Ohio. There was also received and read 
a document from London Yearly Meeting, ad- 
dressed to the various civil governments, explana- 
tory of the views of the Society in relation to the 
powers of governors towards the governed, touch- 
ing matters of purely conscientious obligation, and 
the duties and rights of the governed therein—and 
counselling to justice and moderation in the fram- 
ing and executing of laws, in regard to those mat- 
ters. The remaiuing portions of the day were chiefly 
devoted to preparing business for the future stages 
of the meeting. 

Seventh-day morning, the Reports from the 
Quarterly meetings, in relation to education, were 
considered. Those from some of the Quarters 
were defective. The number of children reported 
of suitable age to go to school was large, and most 
of them were at the District schools; very few 
select schools were reported, and Nine Partner’s 
Boarding School property is still rented out to a 
Friend, who keeps a school in it on his own ac- 
count. This, to a limited extent, is resorted to by 
meetings, for the education of those children whose 
expenses are defrayed by the income from the 
Fund. Low as this concern appears to be, the 
meeting looked towards renewed efforts for its 
furtherance; and to continue those schools alread 
in operation, by raising money to be applied there- 
in when way opens. 

in the afternoon, in addition to some other busi- 
ness, the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, for 
the past year, were read—but no matters of gene- 
ral interest had claimed its attention. Near the 
close of this sitting, a Friend from Indiana, who is 
in some way concerned in aiding the Kansas Tribe 
of Indians, located in Kansas Territory, was in- 
troduced to the meeting, by reading a document, 
emanating from the Indian committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and another from the Kansas In- 
dians themselves, expressive of their unity with 
him, and their desire he should live among them 
as missionary. The Friend gave a short statement 
of his connexion with those people—of the sorrow- 
ful condition into which they had fallen, ending 
with the statement, that as Western Friends had 
as much as they could well do for other Indians, 
he had come eastward to obtain funds to aid him 
in his efforts on behalf of this tribe. The meeting 
appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this object, and then adjourned. 

Second-day was devoted, almost exclusively to 
the answers to the queries. These exhibited man 
deficiencies, and, among others, the fact that a 
member, had as supervisor, assisted in assessing 
the military fines on his fellow members. These 
answers called forth considerable excellent counsel 
from members, and a short minute on the subject 
of the case alluded to. 

Third-day morning was principally devoted to a 



























But the lives lost in battle and the sums spent 



















1815, it brought on a financial crisis even in Eng- 






those of England had escaped. Under the old 
Romans, men, sentenced to capital punishment by 


War, in like manner, has bled many a nation to 


Can nations, with all these facts before them, 
continue to rush into wars, as heedlessly or as 
passionately as when peace or war was decided, 
not by the voice of a people, but by the whim of a 
prince? We will not believe it. Where the peo- 
ple vote, they also think, and thinking men are not 
apt to squander millions, to waste human life, or 
to weaken the productive capacity of the republic, 
in order to gratify the ambition of demagogues, or 
advance the interests of a few speculators. Na- 
tions that go to war for slight occasions, are like 
the two farmers who quarrelled about a right of 
way, and spent their whole estates to secure for 
their cattle a shorter path to the brook, when nei- 
ther the cattle nor the privilege were worth a year’s 
rental of either of their fields — Ledger. 





THE FRIEND. 
SIXTH MONTH 13, 1857. 

The “ Lines on the death of T. P.,” at Mount 
Pleasant Boarding-School, lack the essential requi- 
sites of poetry, and we think they had better not 
be published. 











The extract on “ Bearing False Witness” has 
already appeared in the columns of “ The Friend.” 










































































